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ness was coming over with him." This her majesty protested " she
never would believe, knowing her to be too good to perform such
a thing against the worst of fathers, much less against the best,
who, .she believed, had loved her better than the rest of his chil-
dren." The king, with his usual want of judgment, caused the
prince of "Wales to be christened in the Roman Catholic chapel at
St. James's; the pope, represented by his nuncio, count d'Adda,
being godfather, the queen-dowager, Catharine of Braganza,
godmother. The little prince was named James Francis Edward.

The first intelligence of the landing of the prince of Orange
was brought to king James by an officer, who had ridden with such
speed, that before he could conclude his narrative, he fell ex-
hausted at the feet of the king. It was not till the 17th of [Novem-
ber that James set out for the army. A violent bleeding at the
nose came on the night of his arrival at Salisbury, and could not
be stopped till a vein was breathed in his arm. The nest day,
when he was on horseback viewing the plains to choose a place for
his camp, it returned upon him with greater violence, and con-
tinued to do so at intervals for the next three days. He was let
blood four times that week. The excessive loss of blood left king
James in a state of death-like exhaustion, while the recurrence of
the hsemoiThage every time he attempted to rouse himself for
either bodily or mental exertion, bore witness of his unfitness for
either, and produced despondency, which physiologists would not
have attributed to want of courage in a man who had formerly
given great proofs of personal intrepidity, but to the prostration
of the animal system. It was at this terrible crisis that Churchill,
the creature of his bounty and the confidant of his most secret
councils, deserted to the prince of Orange, with the duke of
Graffcon and other officers of his army. This example was quickly
followed by others. James was bewildered, paralyzed. He knew
not whom to trust.

"When king James returned dispirited to his metropolis, the first
news that greeted him there was the desertion of his daughter
Anne. The blow was fatal to his cause as a king, but it was as a
father that he felt it. " God help me!" exclaimed he, bursting
into tears; "my own children have forsaken me in my distress."
He entered his palace with those bitter drops of agony still over*
flowing his cheeks, repeating these pathetic words: " Oh! if mine
enemies only had cursed me, I cotdd have borne it."

The prince of Orange continued to advance, unopposed, but
cautiously, ^either he, nor any one else who had known the
James Stuart of former years, could believe that he would aban-
don his realm without a blow. Mental anguish had unhinged the